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(Dr. de'Imaz is Argentina's leading sociologist and author of the first serious 
study of Argentine society, published in the mid-1960's under the Spanish title 
Los Due Handaa and the English title Those Who Rule . He studied for three years 
at the University of Paris, speaks fluent French, visited the US for several 
months during the summer and fall of 1968 , and speaks passable English.) 

* 

I told Dr. de loaz that I had had the pleasure of reading These Who Rule in prep- 
aration for my visit and had specifically asked the Embassy to arrange a discus- 
sion with him jtust prior to ay departure. We talked for over two hours. The 
following are the highlights of the conversation: 

1) He is Just finishing an "autobiography" vhich is, in fact, autobiographical 
of his generation. He believes that It has withdrawn from effective porticipatio 
in the political system, having entered early and been burned out by one (or 
more) of the tiiree main currents of political action which have dominated Argent! 
over the pact 20 years: Christianity, fascism and marxism — all of which are ex- 
tremely demanding, absolutist systems of thought end emotion. He noted that it 
is relatively easy for an individual whose mentality demands absolutist solutions 
to flip-flop from one to the other; he noted that the Montoner os had originally 
begun as a Catholic, rightist youth movement with Justice &3 its goal; it had 
evolved in the past 7 -S years to its present anarchist, vaguely mrxlst point of 
view. Its fundamental goal is the "purification" cf Argentine society, A goal 
it hopes to accomplish by the destruction of all existing institutions; it has no 
positive objective, but believes that from purification-by-violence, something 
better will necessarily emerge. 

All three strands of the past 20 years could be found within the Per onist Movemeft 
—a fact which helped to explain its incoherence and Inability to evolve a single 
sensible, pragmatic set of policies with vhich to govern the country. 

2 ) I said that after a week of discussions with representatives of a wide range 
of Argentine society, I was depressed by the seeming absence of underlying con- 
sensus among political actives; the only common point seemed to be that each 
sector wished to maximize its share of the pie, and the devil take the hindmost 
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■. W eed, there- seemed almost total, lack of concern for the size (or even the 
maintenance) of the pie itself. Dr. de Iiaaz agreed, and illustrated his agree- 
ment ty projecting ahead into 1977. He described the objectives of varic&s 
sectors as he anticipated them, noted that there was almost no overlap in those 
objectives, and concluded that only the power of the Army could serve as social 
"glue" binding society together, at least in the short term. He noted that this 
phenomenon of differing objectives existed in all societies. What made 
Argentina different was that the mechanisms for inter-group bargaining, compro- 
mise and cooperation ware so weak. 

3) Dr. de Imaz described the different mentalities of the three military services 
The llavy was elitist, highly socialized by virtue of common, shipboard experi- 
ences, and quite isolated from the realities of national life. The Air Force had 
an absolutist, Roman Catholic tradition end a strong fascist approach to politics 
life* Of the three cervices, only the Army — by virtue of the fact that it lived 
more among the people — had a sense of political nuance; the nuanced mind is by 
definition the more moderate mind, although he noted that there were also some 
very tough types in the Army as well. 

He noted that in Argentina, as was not the case in Brazil or Peru, the military 
hud a deep fear of being "used "--perhaps because one civilian sector or party had 
traditionally enlisted the military to turn an opponent out of power, or to 
assist one group of civilians into power. The present implication of this fear 
of being used was that the military would, not create a government of "tect'ic 01 . ' 
as in Brazil, except perhaps in the economic ministries. But even there, i'.:e 
military would deliberately create a sense of uncertainty of tenure among the 
economic technicians in order to keep them off balance. 

4) I asked Dr. de Imaz to explain the conflict between the Catholic Church and 
the military. Ke responded that the problem was very simple: the military are a 
strongly, hierarchically ordered cub -society with a strong internal ethic; they 
have— in Argentina, at least— never been comfortable holding military power and 
have therefore looked to the Church as a comforting friend, if not necessarily 
a political (as opposed to a psychological) ally. When, however, the military 
looks to the post-conciliar Church it finds an institution "infected" with 
"liberal" and relativist values— an institution which is no longer equally 
hierarchical, but increasingly horizontal in its approach to society. This 
phenomenon is deeply unsettling and explains the fact that the military is 
tempted to see enemies within the Church even where they may not exist (although" 
he did believe that there were, in fact, subversive elements in small numbers 
within the Church). 

Much the same phenomenon helped to explain the "cleansing" of the universities 
(which had, in fact and far too broadly in his view, become centers of subversio 
He had a good friend at the University of Cordoba, also a sociologist, who had 
long taught a course on Argentine society. The Air Force had attempted to impose 
on him the requirement to "insist" (in his course) on the "correctness" of tra- 
ditional Argentine values; when he refused, he was relieved of his teaching duti 


5) de Imaz volunteered that there was ^something in the Argentine personality 
—and he thought it reflected the Mediterranean, Ret nan Catholic heritage of the 
dominant Spanish/ltalian populations— which both demanded order and resisted it. 
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Groups found it - exceedinglynlifficult to define cccvacn objectives or to pursue 
then in c canon. The result, he said, was an almost universal longing foor the 
’’strong man" who would, by force of personality (if not program), impose order 
where none could be achieved by more democratic procedures. He noted that 
Perm was such a man, and that a military junta was as well-— although he de- 
clared that President Videla was far from being the kind of dominant, charismatic 
leader to whom most Argentines would look for "guidance." Videla was a strong 
individual, hut his personality was that of the negotiator and conciliator. 

He thought that Videla ' s personality (and hence approach to public life) helped 
to explain seme of the increasingly obvious stresses within the junta. He noted 
in passing, for example, that he believed Videla was personally uncomfortable to 
be confronted with the very strong personality of Economic Minister Martinez de 
Hoz; as a result, he believed, Videla had deliberately created a new, vigorous 
Ministry of Planning under the direction of General Diaz Bessone so that Videla 
could set one against the other ahd assume the role of mediator, 

6) I asked Dr. de Imaz how he thought the US should approach the problem of 
human rights in Argentina. 

He begein by noting that his friend in Cordoba had been sacked for not kowtowing 
to the Air Farce, end that the Government had been guilty of the most serious 
violations of human rights. On the other hand, he said, he liimself was never 
certain "from morning to morning” whether the terrorists would let bin live 
through the day* His best friend had been driving with his seven children one 
day recently when the terrorists stopped the car, leaned tlnrough the front window 
put a pistol to his forehead and shot him dead in front of his family. 

He said that successive Argentine governments paid what was in hin view "excessive 
attention" to the “Washington Post and, particularly, the Kew York Times (believi) 
the latter had dominant influence on the thinking of, for example, the banking 
and governmental communities). Thus, they tended to her very attentive to the 
editorial pages of the two newspapers. He also said that, since Argentines 
tended to be very unsophisticated in their understanding of the US, they were as 
attentive "to a Senator from Arkansas or Missouri" as to a Secretary of State. 
Declarations by members of Congress were, hence, accorded disproportionate atten-| 
tion. While neither newspaper editorials nor speeches would, have a "determin- 
ative" effect on GOA policies, they would weigh in the balance end at the margin. 

I said that human rights was a matter of broad public interest in the United * 
States and in its Government and that pressures seemed to be building for a 
strong, public stand on the problem of human rights in many countries (and that 
these pressures could take the form of sanctions). He reacted immediately and 
vigorously— indeed his reaction was .the most vigorous I encountered during the 
week— by saying that nothing would more certainly arouse Argentine nationalism; 
indeed, ho said. If he were the President of Argentina he would immediately 
establish a "Conrdttee to Investigate Human Eights in the US," thereby (l) makij 
maximum capital of the negative popular reaction to US sanctions and (2) effect- 
ively burying the Issue of human rights in Argentina. 



